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Boston,  December  7,  1931. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  forty-ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Schools. 

This  report  covers  the  school  year  1930-31,  and  is  based  upon 
notes  and  material  gathered  by  Superintendent  Jeremiah 
E.  Burke,  who  died  October  29,  1931. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PATRICK  T.  CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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STATISTICS 
The  following   table  shows  the  total  registration,   the  average  number 
belonging,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1928-29,  1929-30,  and  1930-31. 


ToT.^L  Registration 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Number 
Attending 

SCHOOL    YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30 

SCHOOL   TEAR  ENDING 
JUNE   30 

SCHOOL    year    ending 
JUNE   30 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1939 

1930 

1931 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

811 

25,744 

103,430 

11,205 

767 

26,943 

101,556 

11,628 

621 

28,217 

101,589 

11,733 

796 

23,548 

94,283 

9,539 

754 

24,720 

93,102 

9,720 

624 

26,137 

92,919 

9,896 

778 

21,880 

87,908 

7,820 

740 

23,278 

87,527 

7,962 

609 

24,304 

86,797 

8,096 

Elementary  Grades 

Kindergartens 

Totals 

141,190 
2,269 

140,894 
2,341 

142,160 
2,700 

128,166 
1,713 

128,296 
1,923 

129,576 
2,238 

118,386 
1,552 

119,507 
1,742 

119,806 
1,999 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

143,459 

143,235 

144,860 

129,879 

130,219 

131,814 

119,938 

121,249 

121,805 

7,494 
6,136 

7,571 

5,638 

429 

1,561 

7,980 

5,378 

375 

1,306 

4,200 
3,429 

770 

4,356 

3,265 

257 

812 

4,623 

3,189 

232 

733 

3,292 
2,796 

602 

3,437 

2,697 

207 

644 

3,670 

Evening  Elementary .... 
Opportunity  School  *. . .  . 

2,651 

186 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

1,591 

606 

Totals,   Evening 
Schools. 

15,221 

15,199 

15,039 

8,399 

8,690 

8,777 

6,690 

6,985 

7,113 

Continuation  School  f. . . 

6,271 

6,130 

4,425 

3,758 

4,033 

3,565 

3,623 

3,876 

3,380 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

1,024 

965 

902 

534 

515 

521 

417 

419 

433 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

165,975 

165,529 

165,226 

142,570 

143,457 

144,677 

130,668 

132,529 

132,731 

*  Established  in  1930. 

t  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditure  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools;  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school 
buildings;  for  the  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings  (exclusive  of 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges);  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1930,  and  closing  December  31,  1930. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance: 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others       $11,941,918  47 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance,  and  other  employees  .        .  401,235  02 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .        .        .  903,902  75 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)       .  454,021  89 

Supplies  and  incidentals 961,590  92 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians 2,968  12 

Pensions  to  Veterans  * 968  00 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)       .        .        .  281,450  53 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  supervising  staff 214,257  96 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 85,510  19 

Pensions  to  teachers 125,335  43 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 
buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures      .        .        .       1,635,552  81 
Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings  f     •        •       2,312,507  54 

Total  expenditures $19,321,219  63 


*  This  item  occurs  in  our  financial  statement  for  the  first  time.     Those  making  com- 
parison of  expenditures  with  preceding  years  should  observe  this  change, 
t  This  item  occurs  in  our  financial  statement  for  the  second  time. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
At  a  public  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  October  30, 
1931,  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Doctor  Burke  was  spread  upon  the  official  records  as  follows: 

Whereas,  God  in  His  Wisdom  has  called  from  the  service  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  its  honored  Superintendent,  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke;  and 

Whereas,  The  School  Committee  realizes  the  loss  which  the  Boston 
school  system  and  the  cause  of  education  sustains  in  this  untimely  death; 
and 

Whereas,  The  School  Committee  is  conscious  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  citizens  of  Boston  owe  to  the  departed  educator  who  gave  the 
best  j^ears  of  his  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  modern  educational  system 
in  this  city; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  in  memory  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
exercises  commemorating  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  be  held  at  one-thirty  p.  m. 
on  Friday  afternoon,  October  30,  1931,  in  every  school  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  that  every  school  shall  immediately  thereafter  be  dismissed; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  arrangements  be  made  for  memorial  services  conducted 
by  the  teaching  force  of  the  Boston  school  system;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  special  public  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  be 
and  is  hereby,  called  for  Friday,  October  30,  1931,  at  six-thirty  p.  m. 
at  which  meeting  there  shall  be  presented  and  spread  upon  the  records 
a  tribute  to  the  service  and  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke. 

TRIBUTE   TO   DR.   JEREMIAH   E.   BURKE 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  has  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty;  a  distinguished  career  has  been  brought  to  an 
untimely  end;  a  well  beloved  leader  has  passed  on.  It  is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  express  its  deep 
sense  of  the  loss  which  has  come  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  in  the 
death  of  Superintendent  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke. 

Superintendent  Burke,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  Burke,  was  born 
in  Frankfort,  Maine,  on  June  25,  1867.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  with  honors,  from  Colby  College  in  1890.  While  teaching  in 
Waterville,  and  pursuing  the  college  courses  in  Colby,  he  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  that  institution  in  1893.  He  was  further 
honored  by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1915,  when  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Literature. 

In  1922  Villanova  College  awarded  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  in  1925  Holy  Cross  College  gave  him  a  similar  distinctive  honor. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  schools  of  Waterville,  Maine,  serving  there 
from  1891  to  1893.  From  there  he  went  to  Marlboro,  Mass.,  where  he 
served  one  year  as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  in  1894  he  was  called 
to  a  similar  position  in  Lawrence,  Mass.     After  ten  years  of  service  in 
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Lawrence  he  came,  in  1904,  to  Boston  as  an  Assistant  Superintendent. 
He  held  this  office  until  1921,  when  he  was  elected  Sui)erintendent  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

Doctor  Burke's  contribution  to  education  gave  to  him  an  outstanding 
position  in  educational  leadership  in  this  country.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  weakness  of  the  old  elementary  and  high  school 
plan  of  education,  and  he  began  the  organization  of  the  intermediate 
schools  in  this  city.  Under  his  consei-vative  leadership  the  programs  for 
this  work  were  carefully  planned,  the  teachers  were  trained  in  the  new 
procedures,  the  quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  lessened,  and  wise  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  adolescent. 

Profound  student  of  education  as  he  was,  he  saw  that  the  schools  could 
not  fulfill  their  highest  purpose  until  they  made  some  provision  for  the 
training  of  character,  for  the  establishment  of  the  foundation  principles 
in  the  develoi)ment  of  a  citizen.  To  this  end,  a  program  of  Character 
Education  was  prepared  under  Doctor  Burke's  leadership  —  a  program 
which  served  as  a  guide  for  other  educational  systems,  and  again,  in  this 
field,  gave  to  the  City  of  Boston  a  position  of  leadership  in  Education. 

There  stands  today  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  educational  centre  a 
monument  to  Superintendent  Burke, —  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  In  the  early  years  of  his  administration,  he  was  successful 
in  establishing  this  college  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 
He  lived  to  see  his  hopes  realized  in  this  school  where  students,  admitted 
on  standards  equal  t(j  those  of  the  College  Entrance  PIxamination  Board, 
pursued  courses  of  college  grade  for  four  years,  and  were  then  awarded 
degrees.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  college,  and^5f5<teF1>is  leadership 
the  college  secured  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  offNfesier  of  Education- 
He  opened  the  doors  for  extension  classes  to  whiclflthc  teachers  of  the 
city  flocked  in  large  numbers,  and  thus  he  realized  his  o^eniu  uf  an  Enriched 
professional  training  for  the  service.  ^— ..^ 

For  the  children  he  was  always  concerned.  He  constantly  kept  before 
his  associates  the  need  of  a  unified  system  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school,  and  one  of  the  principles  for  which  he  fcjught  con-stantly 
was  an  educational  plan  in  which  the  child  could  make  progress  without 
waste  of  time  or  overlapping  of  programs.  For  the  children,  too,  he 
dreamed  of  a  time  when  the  various  departments  concerned  with  child 
welfare  would  be  united  in  one  great  Bureau  of  Child  Accounting  —  a 
coordinating  agency  in  which  all  that  was  best  in  education  might  be 
easily  available  for  the  highest  development  of  the  children  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

Able  administrator  as  he  was,  he  was  also  a  profound  student.  As  a 
speaker  on  school  problems,  and  as  an  orator  for  public  celel)rations,  Doctor 
Burke  was  always  in  demand.  He  brought  to  the  lecture  platform  a  rai'e 
vocabularj^  pronounced  gifts  of  eloquence,  a  judicial  viewpoint  and  a 
courtesy  unsurjjassed.  His  lectures  were  received  with  enthusiasm  not 
only  in  Boston,  l)ut  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Doctor  Burke  was  a  scholar.  His  membershii)  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
other  distinguished  societies  was  warranted  by  his  wide  knowledge  of 
history,  literature  and  the  ancient  languages.  This  knowledge  was  the 
basis  of  an  idealism  which  shone  through  all  his  utterances  and  writing.*! 
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Doctor  Burke  was  an  educator.  His  distinguished  services  brought 
him  recognition  in  the  various  educational  associations  in  which  he  was 
a  conspicuous  leader.  His  heart  and  mind,  however,  were  in  the  schools 
of  Boston;  for  the  children  in  these  schools  he  worked  unceasingly,  that 
the  best  in  teaching  and  equipment  might  be  theirs.  He  has  lived  to  see 
some  of  his  high  hopes  accomplished,  and  he  has  passed  on,  leaving  a 
heritage  rich  in  promise  to  his  successors. 

Doctor  Burke  was  above  all  else,  a  beloved  leader.  His  associates,  the 
teachers  in  the  service,  the  pupils  whom  he  inspired  hold  for  him  a  warm 
affection  which  is  their  tribute  to  his  outstanding  characteristic  —  kindness 
of  heart.  This  quality  was  the  basis  of  the  infinite  patience  with  which  he 
listened  to  those  who  sought  his  advice,  as  he  gave  gracious  consideration 
to  the  settlement  of  the  many  problems  which  came  to  him,  each  day. 
He  spent  himself  in  the  service  of  the  schools  he  loved,  and  his  host  of 
friends  grieve  with  us  at  his  passing. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sjmapathy  to  the  family  of  Doctor  Burke.  We 
direct  that  this  tribute  be  spread  upon  the  official  records,  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  Doctor  Burke's  family  as  an  expression  of  our  deep  sense  of 
the  loss  that  has  come  to  his  family,  the  schools,  and  the  City  of  Boston. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 
From  the  outline  in  Doctor  Burke's  hand  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  planned  to  present  here  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  which  guidctl  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  The  address  which 
follows,  delivered  by  Doctor  Burke  before  one  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations,  represents  in  substance  the  educational 
ideals  which  were  at  once  his  inspiration  and  his  guide. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  had  even  slight  acquaintance  with 
Doctor  Burke  the  glowing  phrases  will  recall  his  idealism,  his 
humaneness,  his  watchful  care  for  all  of  Boston's  school  chil- 
dren. In  the  hearts  of  his  friends  this  message  will  revivify 
the  love  and  admiration  for  the  Doctor  Burke  whom  they  knew. 


Boston  is  the  birthplace  of  popular  education  in  America. 
No  sooner  had  the  early  settlers  landed  upon  the  shores  of  New 
England  than  they  began  to  form  a  government  of  the  people. 
And  then  to  preserve  and  perfect  that  government  they  estab- 
lished the  free  school.  Boston  was  founded  in  1630;  in  1635 
the  Public  Latin  School  was  established  —  the  oldest  school 
with  a  continuous  existence  in  this  country. 

Civil  Liberty  and  Education 
These  forefathers  of  ours  were  farseeing  statesmen.  They 
realized  that  absolutism  flourishes  in  illiteracy  but  that  an 
unenlightened  democracy  shall  fall.  They  foresaw  that  if  men 
are  to  think,  counsel,  make  decisions,  and  act  wisely;  if  there 
is  to  be  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  trial  by  jury;  then,  the  electorate  must  be  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  free. 

Hence  the  school,  the  common  school,  New  England's  fairest 
boast;  the  pillar  and  the  support  of  civil  liberty.  Civil  liberty 
and  education  therefore  are  one  and  inseparable,  each  depend- 
ing upon  the  other  for  support  and  each  rendering  stability  to 
the  other. 

The  Objectives  of  Education. 

The  objectives  of  education  are  two-fold:  P'irst,  to  enable 
the  individual  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  endowments  and 
capacities;  and  secondly,  to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the 
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service  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather 
universal  acceptance  of  the  value  of  education  as  the  bulwark 
of  society  —  police  service,  if  you  please;  but  there  is  not  so 
generous  an  acknowledgment  that  the  individual  should  be 
trained  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  has  inherent  and  natural 
rights  that  are  antecedent  to  society  and  supersede  the  state. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  modern  education  is  its  humane- 
ness. The  older  system  was  marked  by  the  survival  of  the 
academically  fittest,  the  intelligentsia.  The  book  was  apotheo- 
sized. The  misunderstood  did  not  survive,  he  was  eliminated. 
The  dunce  cap  crowned  the  non-conformist.  The  boy  crea- 
tively inclined  or  mechanically  minded  was  a  misfit. 

The  greatest  boon  that  has  come  to  children  since  the  dawn 
of  time  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  children  differ 
intellectually,  physically,  and  mentally,  and  that  they  require 
almost  infinitely  different  forms  of  treatment. 

All  children  are  born  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  in  this 
land  of  liberty  they  are  born  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
inherently  entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Equality  of 
opportunity  in  a  democracy  implies  that  every  boy  or  girl  — 
whatever  be  his  or  her  equipment  —  shall  have  an  equal  chance 
with  his  fellows  to  develop  to  the  very  utmost  according  to  his 
capacities  and  endowments.  This  is  democracy  and  anything 
short  of  such  a  creed  is  undemocratic. 

Differentiation  in  School  Work 
It  follows  therefore  that  we  must  have  a  variety  of  courses  — 
diverse  avenues  of  instruction  —  to  meet  the  varying  needs  and 
capacities  of  children.  Therefore  Boston,  perhaps  in  the  lead 
of  American  cities,  is  offering  these  opportunities  in  different 
types  and  classes  of  schools.  The  rigid  and  uniform  courses  of 
the  older  days  —  the  forbidding  subjects  that  drove  children 
from  school  and  incidentally  reduced  expenses  —  are  replaced 
today  with  curricula  adapted  to  the  peculiar  aptitudes  and 
capacities  of  children,  all  endowed  with  equality  of  rights  and 
deserving  of  equality  of  opportunity.  This  differentiation  of 
the  work  of  pupils  has  been  very  logically  worked  out  in  Boston's 
system  of  secondary  schools.  There  are  the  boys'  Latin  and 
girls'  Latin  schools,  preparing  exclusively  for  college;  the 
central  boys'  English  high  and  the  girls'  high;  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  for  boys  and  the  Clerical  School  for  girls; 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  boys  and  the  Practical  Arts 
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High  School  for  girls;  a  trade  school  for  boys  and  a  trade  school 
for  girls;  a  continuation  school  for  boys  and  a  continuation 
school  for  girls;  and  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
In  addition  thereto  are  ten  splendid  suburban  high  schools 
offering  college  preparatory,  commercial,  industrial,  and  general 
courses. 

Now  these  various  high  schools  cost  the  taxpayers  a  large 
amount  of  money.  They  are  expensive  because  such  a  large 
number  of  pupils  are  attending  them.  Suppose  in  the  interest 
of  economy  that  the  School  Committee  tomorrow  should 
decree  (an  improbable  supposition)  the  restriction  of  courses  in 
the  four  upper  grades  of  our  school  system  to  the  preparation 
for  college  alone.  By  a  very  generous  estimate  not  more  than 
one  half  of  the  pupils  now  attending  these  schools  would  remain. 
The  others  would  leave  because  the  work  of  the  school  would 
become  ill-adapted  to  their  needs. 

Economies  would  be  effected,  but  what  would  happen  to  the 
boys  and  girls?  Under  sixteen  years  of  age  they  are  unpro- 
fitable, unproductive,  and  undesirable  in  industry  or  trade,  and 
this  age  of  undesirability  is  constantly  being  raised. 

Now  you  and  I  know  that  our  3'oungsters  should  be  busily 
employed.  "An  idle  mind  is  the  devil's  workshop."  If  our 
young  people  are  not  in  school,  or  regularly  employed  in  some 
becoming  manner,  then  they  are  forming  habits  of  idleness  and 
possibly  of  deUnquency.  In  the  final  analysis  mental  and 
physical  unemployment  spells  the  ruin  of  our  splendid  boys  and 
girls  and  the  overthrow  of  Democracy. 

Health  Education 
In  the  olden  schools  health  education  was  wholly  neglected. 
Today  its  place  is  so  well  recognized  that  argument  is  unneces- 
sary. Children  differ  physically  as  noticeably  as  they  do 
intellectually.  The  Boston  school  system  provides  contin- 
uous and  systematic  health  training  and  supervision  for  the 
normal  child  at  every  step  in  his  school  progress,  and  in  its 
humaneness  provides  as  zealously  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. It  seeks  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  these  handi- 
caps in  response  to  the  child's  appeal,  "Unhand  me!"  For 
instance,  Boston  maintains  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf.  It  also  provides  instruction  for  the  semi-blind,  those 
with  defect  of  speech,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  epileptic  child, 
the  undernourished,  the  delinquent,  children  in  hospitals  and 
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those  with  cardiac  defects.  A  study  is  now  being  made  of 
the  number  of  crippled  children  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
educating  them. 

At  the  same  time  Boston  is  furnishing  adequate  instruction 
for  children  who  are  mentally  subnormal.  Many  of  these 
children  who  in  the  olden  days  wore  the  humiliating  dunce's 
cap,  now  by  virtue  of  the  humane  instruction  given  in  our 
schools,  are  making  remarkable  improvement  and  are  develop- 
ing into  productive,  serviceable,  and  self-respecting  members 
of  society.  In  a  democracy  with  an  appreciation  of  equality 
of  opportunity,  these  children  are  entitled  to  and  should 
receive  attention  and  instruction  comparable  with  that  of  their 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  conducts  an  active, 
persistent,  and  progressive  campaign  of  health  conservation. 
Some  of  the  notable  achievements  of  this  department  in 
recent  years  include  city-wide  school  campaigns  preventive  of 
diphtheria  (Schick  test)  and  mal-nutrition  (underweight) ;  also 
city-wide  surveys  of  cardiac  and  epileptic  cases,  and  a  study 
conjointly  with  the  state  respecting  crippled  children. 

To  meet  the  responsibility  of  the  school  concerning  mal- 
nourished children,  approximately  nine  hundred  pupils  are 
receiving  regularly  mid-morning  and  noon-day  meals  in  so- 
called  nutrition  classes.  Moreover,  an  opportunity  is  granted 
all  children  in  elementary  grades  to  be  served  with  milk  and 
crackers  daily  at  recess.  The  children  pay  for  the  actual 
cost  of  the  food. 

The  work  of  the  nurses  in  this  department  is  deserving  of 
great  praise.  Their  cooperation  with  the  home  is  noteworthy. 
As  they  come  and  go  they  are  harbingers  of  sunlight,  fresh 
air,  sleep,  and  proper  diet.  They  escort  pupils  from  schools 
and  playgrounds  to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  and  private 
dental  clinics.  The  record  of  this  work  is  most  gratifying. 
50,000  pupils  annually  in  our  schools  have  dental  work 
completed. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  at  every  point  in 
our  school  system,  through  scientific  training,  is  urging  and 
directing  children  to  cultivate  correct  physical  habits.  Much 
is  made  of  corrective  exercises  and  of  true  posture.  All  forms 
of  athletics  are  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee  and 
are  administered  through  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation.    Girls  as  well  as  boys  engage  in  athletics  suitable  to 
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their  needs.  Supervised  play  abounds  everywhere.  The 
phiyground  program  is  expanding  continually  and  is  definitely 
related  to  our  campaigns  for  safety.  The  school  department 
conducts  138  playgrounds.  There  are  350  playground  teachers 
with  a  total  daily  attendance  of  15,000  children.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  battlefields  of  England  were  won  on  the  play- 
grounds of  Eton.  Similarly,  upon  our  playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields  our  boys  and  girls  are  developing  reserve  forces 
for  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  of  life. 

Education  for  Citizenship 

The  early  schools  of  Boston  were  distinctly  religious.  The 
bible,  the  psalter  and  the  catechism  were  the  prevailing  texts. 
As  time  went  on,  with  the  advent  of  non-conformist  groups, 
religion  disappeared  from  the  schools  and  the  schools  became 
non-sectarian.  One  thing  is  definite,  namely,  we  cannot 
teach  reUgion  in  the  public  schools.  It  does  appear,  however, 
that  without  invading  the  province  of  the  home  or  the  church, 
we  may  teach  the  great  natural  virtues  —  prudence,  temper- 
ance, fortitude  and  justice.  Moreover,  we  must  develop 
virtuous  citizens  or  we  fail  in  our  obligations  to  the  future. 
Integrity  of  life  in  each  citizen  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of 
worthy  citizenship. 

To  meet  this  situation,  a  group  of  Boston  principals  prepared 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers  an  outline  entitled,  "Citizenship 
Through  Character  Development."  A  definite  place  in  the 
daily  school  program  has  been  assigned  to  instruction  based 
upon  this  epoch-making  document.  In  its  program  of  citizen- 
ship and  character  training,  Boston  has  assumed  a  position 
of  conspicuous  leadership  throughout  the  country. 

The  Intermediate  Schools 
Another  great  achievement  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
organization  of  intermediate  schools.  The  advocacy  of  inter- 
mediate schools  resulted  in  a  measure  from  the  great  mortahty 
existing  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  necessity  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  high  and  lower  grades.  The 
advocates  of  the  intermediate  school  that  secondary  education 
should  begin  with  Grade  VII,  instead  of  Grade  IX,  and  that 
the  work  of  Grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive,  should  be  continuous, 
uninterrupted,  and  sequential;  that  there  should  be  a  unifica- 
tion of  the  entire  system  without  any  interruption  or  break. 
This  dream  of  the  advocates  of  the  intermediate  school  seems 
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to  have  been  realized.  A  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade  now 
begins  to  accumulate  points  toward  a  high  school  diploma. 
He  looks  forward  toward  the  completion  of  the  high  school 
course.  Opportunity  is  given  the  accelerant  pupil  to  complete 
the  work  of  these  upper  six  years  in  five  years.  The  persistence 
of  pupils  in  these  grades  is  very  remarkable.  Whereas  in  the 
past  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were 
eliminated  in  the  first  year  of  high  schools,  now  less  than 
fifteen  per  cent  drop  out,  while  only  nine  per  cent  leave  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  intermediate  schools.  In  fact,  elimination  of 
pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  is  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  where 
formerly  there  was  a  veritable  slaughter. 

I  am  tempted  again  to  raise  the  question,  why  children  leave 
school,  or  why  do  they  remain  in  school.  In  the  olden  days 
(the  good  old  days!)  children  left  school — (a)  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  discipline:  the  rod  and  the  dunce  cap  were 
too  much  in  evidence,  and  (6)  because  the  child  was  required 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  school  program.  Today  we  strive 
to  adapt  the  school  program  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child. 

Why  do  pupils  remain  in  school?  (a)  Because  the  work  is 
more  congenial  than  of  yore  —  not  "soft"  but  more  suitable. 
It  is  of  profit  to  the  pupil  and  the  pupil  realizes  that  fact. 
(b)  Society  is  raising  the  standards  of  compulsory  school 
attendance.  Employers  of  labor  are  more  and  more  demanding 
high  school  graduation  of  our  young  people,  (c)  Parents 
and  pupils  realize  that  it  is  commercially  and  socially  profitable 
for  youths  to  secure  a  high  school  education. 

The  most  emphatic  reply  to  the  critic's  charge  that  something 
is  fundamentally  wrong  with  our  schools  is  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  pupils  attending  the  four  upper  grades.  The 
attendance  in  the  Boston  schools  in  the  year  1929  advanced 
1,100  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  enrollment  in 
these  grades  this  year,  1930,  is  1,571  greater  than  that  of  the 
year  before.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  four  upper 
grades  of  the  Boston  school  system  the  phenomenal  number 
of  31,743  pupils,  almost  one-fourth  of  our  entire  school 
attendance. 

Progressiveness  of  Teachers 

Manifestly  this  pioneer  work  —  the  differentiation  of  cur- 
ricula, the  extension  of  educational  opportunities,  exploration 
along  uncharted  courses,  calls  for  a  highly  efficient  corps  of 
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teachers.  In  this  venture  novices  would  have  failed.  In 
the  last  analysis  the  school  reflects  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  the  key  man.  The  evolution  of  The  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston  is  illustrative  of  the  advance  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  of  the  raising  of  professional  standards.  The 
Normal  School  originally  prepared  teachers  for  the  elementary 
grades.  The  coming  of  the  intermediate  schools  called  for 
a  more  richly  equipped  corps  of  teachers.  There  was  a  demand 
likewise  for  a  larger  professional  outlook  on  the  part  of  high 
school  teachers.  Hence  the  call  for  the  Normal  School  to  give 
this  advanced  preparation  for  future  teachers  by  becoming 
a  Teacher's  College.  The  institution  loyally  responded  to 
the  call,  adapted  itself  to  these  new  demands,  and  today  is 
ranked  among  our  most  progressive  teacher-training  institu- 
tions. All  its  courses  in  the  future  are  to  be  strictly  collegiate, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Education  for  teachers  of  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  for 
future  high  school  teachers.  All  teachers  coming  into  the 
service  in  the  future  must  meet  these  degree  requirements. 
Herein,  Boston  has  again  placed  itself  in  the  forefront  of 
educational  leadership  by  demanding  of  its  teachers  these  high 
academic  and  professional  qualifications. 

The  Three  R's 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  secondary  education  has  overshadowed  the  ele- 
mentary; in  other  words,  whether  the  elementary  school  has 
been  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  secondary.  There  is 
also  the  prevailing  question  about  the  status  of  the  three  R's. 
I  am  prompted,  therefore,  to  make  the  following  statement: 

We  have  repeatedly  reaffirmed  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  should  the  emphasis  upon  secondary  education  be 
permitted  to  injuriously  affect  the  work  of  elementary  schools. 
The  importance  of  the  elementary  schools  must  never  be 
minimized.  Though  not  so  spectacular  or  dramatic,  perhaps, 
as  the  grades  above,  they  are  nevertheless  the  fountain  source 
of  our  entire  system.  Unless  the  elementary  schools  are 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  plane  of  efficiency,  the 
grades  following  are  sure  to  suffer  irreparably. 

In  the  year  1920,  in  the  very  throes  of  the  agitation  for  inter- 
mediate schools,  the  rank  of  Primary  Supervisor  was  created, 
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and  two  especially  gifted  women  were  selected  for  these  im- 
portant positions.  The  leadership  of  our  primary  supervisors 
has  been  potent  and  stimulating,  guiding  our  teachers  along 
the  most  progressive  hne  of  thought  and  action.  Since  that 
time,  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  have  been  given  the  same  type  of 
supervision.  Thus  we  provide  skillful  and  scientific  supervision 
continuously  from  the  kindergarten,  through  the  elementary 
schools  to  the  intermediate.  At  the  same  time  we  are  urging 
teachers  of  Grades  VI  and  VII  to  so  harmonize  their  work 
that  there  will  be  no  interruption  of  classroom  work  between 
the  two  types  of  schools,  intermediate  and  elementary. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  our  school  system  reassures 
one  that  the  three  R's  are  not  overlooked  or  overshadowed. 
Instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  funda- 
mental subjects,  is  of  a  higher  quality  today  than  ever  before. 
In  penmanship  there  is  a  uniform  system  taught  throughout 
all  the  grades.  Teachers  are  required  to  prepare  especially 
for  this  work,  and  as  a  result  thereof  over  twenty-four  hundred 
teachers  have  qualified  and  have  been  certified  in  teaching 
ability.  All  new  teachers  must  receive  training  in  penmanship 
and  quality  within  two  years  after  appointment. 

In  arithmetic  the  excellence  of  our  work  is  universally 
recognized.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Investigation  and  Measurement,  various  standard  tests 
in  arithmetic,  extending  over  a  series  of  j^ears,  have  proved 
that  we  are  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  attainment. 
Compared  with  the  norm  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the 
country,  Boston  is  equalled  only  by  Detroit  in  the  high  standard 
secured  by  our  pupils. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  jXIeasure- 
ment,  furthermore,  has  given  standardized  tests  in  reading  to 
the  pupils  in  our  grades.  Here  again  the  tests  show  that  the 
grade  average  for  our  schools,  in  each  case,  is  from  one-half  a 
year  to  nearly  a  full  year  above  the  norm  established  by  the 
test  range. 

As  regards  spelling  I  quote  from  one  of  our  principals:  "In 
no  field  is  the  work  of  the  public  school  today  more  practical 
than  in  spelling.  Many  extensive  studies  of  words  needed 
and  used  in  daily  life  have  been  made,  and  the  Boston  Word 
List  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  best  of  these.  The  children 
keep  lists  of  their  own  misspelled  words;  the  teachers  are 
provided  with  means  of  finding  just  what  words  their  own 
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classes  most  need  to  study;  city- wide  tests  are  given  on  words 
that  give  general  difficulty  in  all  schools;  pupils  work  together 
to  improve  their  spelling  ability;  and  the  whole  subject  is 
made  more  practical  and  interesting  than  ever  before.  The 
Boston  Plan  for  Teaching  SpeUing  is  carefully  worked  out  in 
detail  and  places  a  distinct  emphasis  upon  the  responsibility  of 
each  individual  for  learning  to  spell  words  actually  needed  in 
school  and  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  life." 

Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies 
There  is  no  aloofness  on  the  part  of  the  school.  The  school 
is  not  isolated  or  detached.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  is  a 
powerful  civic  agency.  It  is  ever  seeking  social  contacts  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  The  school  is  alhed  with  other 
activities  such  as  the  pubhc  library,  the  Red  Cross,  fire  pre- 
vention, safety  campaigns,  thrift,  advisory  committees,  and 
home  and  school  associations. 

The  home  and  school  association  has  become  a  well  nigh 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It  has  proven  itself 
most  serviceable  as  a  link  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
The  reciprocal  relationships  are  wholesome  and  salutary. 
The  spirit  of  good  will  prevails.  There  are  many  problems 
of  common  concern  that  might  be  freely  discussed  in  the 
open  forum  provided  by  the  home  and  school  association. 
These  problems  include  home  study,  health  programs,  school 
luncheons,  corporal  punishment,  length  of  recess,  selection  of 
school  work,  educational  and  vocational  opportunities,  marks 
and  ratings  of  pupils,  failures  of  pupils  and  the  reasons  there- 
for, effects  on  school  work  of  movies,  parties,  radio,  social 
diversions,  and  so  forth. 

School  Costs 

Administering  a  system  organized  upon  the  broad  and 
democratic  principles  of  the  Boston  schools  will  cost  money. 
You  cannot  have  these  facilities,  and  offer  these  diverse  and 
vitalizing  opportunities  to  the  children  of  the  city  without 
paying  for  them.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the  people's 
money  is  expended  more  economically,  or  where  it  yields  a 
larger  return  than  in  the  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

Much  of  the  normal  increased  cost  of  maintaining  the  Bos- 
ton pubhc  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  holding  more 
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children  in  school  than  ever  before,  and  because  these  children 
are  advancing  to  higher  grades  where  the  cost  of  instruction 
is  much  greater  than  below. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  upward  flow  of  school  attend- 
ance in  Boston:  During  the  past  ten  years  our  attendance 
in  day  school  has  increased  about  eighteen  per  cent,  while 
the  attendance  in  high  schools  has  increased  seventy  per  cent. 

It  has  been  reported  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  true, 
that  in  proportion  to  our  population  there  are  more  pupils 
in  the  Boston  pubhc  high  schools  than  in  any  large  city  in 
the  countrj^  From  statistics  available  for  1929  we  quote  the 
following  records  of  membership  in  the  high  schools  of  cities 
comparable  to  Boston  in  population:  Cleveland,  16,079; 
St.  Louis,  12,597;  Baltimore,  9,727;  Boston,  27,393. 

During  1929,  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  two  milhon 
people,  had  an  average  enrollment  of  21,210  pupils  in  Grades 
X,  XI.  and  XII.  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  800,000,  had  an  average  attendance  in  cor- 
responding grades  of  19,275.  In  other  words,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  population  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Boston,  had  a 
slightly  greater  enrollment  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  schools  has  increased,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  cost  of  all  governments  and  all  depart- 
ments of  governments  have  increased.  Other  departments 
of  the  city  have  added  costs,  and  no  doubt  justifiably  so. 
During  the  last  year,  for  instance,  it  appears  that  the  city 
rate  exclusive  of  schools  increased  $2.58,  while  the  school 
rate  increased  only  43  cents  or  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  other 
departments. 

Conclusion 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  history,  Boston  has  been  a 
recognized  leader  of  the  country  in  popular  education. 

We  justly  have  been  as  proud  of  Boston  as  Pericles  was 
of  Athens  when  he  apostrophized  her,  exclaiming:  "Athens 
is  the  school  of  Hellas." 

We  still  maintain  that  leadership. 

Evidences  of  this  leadership  are  not  wanting.  Professor 
WiUiam  C.  Bagley  of  Columbia  University  has  recently  made 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  comparative  educational  excel- 
lence of  the  standards  of  the  forty-eight  states  in  the  Union, 
and  in  each  of  the  distinctive  elements  that  entered  into  the 
survey,  he  finds  Massachusetts  leading. 
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Addressing  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Bristol 
County  Teachers'  Association  recently,  Dr.  Bagley  said: 
"New  England,  which  gave  this  land  its  start  in  matters  of 
education,  has  seemed  to  lag  behind  some  of  the  Western 
States  in  recent  years,  but  after  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  48  states  and  their  standards,  I  would  still  place  New 
England  in  the  foreground,  with  Massachusetts  first,  followed 
by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut." 

President  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  one  of  his  thoughtful 
addresses,  said:  ''When  the  harvest  from  the  fields,  the  cattle 
from  the  hills,  and  the  ores  of  the  earth  shall  have  been  weighed, 
counted  and  valued,  we  will  turn  from  them  all  to  crown 
with  highest  honor  the  State  that  has  most  promoted  educa- 
tion, virtue  and  justice  among  its  people." 

The  most  coveted  laurel  that  our  city  bears  upon  her  brow 
was  won  by  her  promotion  of  education,  virtue,  justice,  and 
civil  liberty  among  her  people. 

Let  it  be  our  chief  purpose  in  every  way  possible  to  add  to 
her  glory  and  to  her  renown. 

May  we  determine  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice  that : 

Boston  shall  continue  to  be  the  Athens  of  America,  the 
school  of  all  our  hopes; 

The  patroness  of  art  and  science,  of  literature  and  learning ; 

The  guardian  of  constitutional  liberty  and  religious  toleration ; 

The  defender  of  all  human  rights  and  all  hmnan  endeavors; 

The  champion  of  the  individual  child  and  of  unHmited 
educational  opportunities  for  his  growth,  development,  and 
expression. 

To  paraphrase  the  Hnes  of  Whittier: 

Boston,  long  as  years  shall  roll, 
Long  as  her  tides  shall  rise  and  fall, 
In  learning's  hall,  at  freedom's  shrine, 
Shall  plead  for  the  rights  of  all. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
BOSTON  BY  THE  FINANCE  COMMISSION 

An  investigation  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  has  been 
completed  by  the  Finance  Commission.  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Finance  Commission  thought  it 
proper  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  School  Department 
immediately  following  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  of 
1928  and  before  all  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  report 
(completed  in  1930)  could  be  thoughtfully  explored  and  all  its 
meritorious  recommendations  put  into  practice. 

Seemingly  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  three  bills  were 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  individual  citizens.  These 
bills  were  supported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mission : 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.  Division  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Committee. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  present  School  Board  and  the 
establishment  in  its  place  of  a  body  of  nine. 

It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the 
Legislature  in  its  wisdom  refused  to  adopt  any  of  these  bUls. 

The  School  Committee  has  given  careful  thought  to  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Commission  and  wherever  wise  and 
practical  suggestions  are  discovered  they  will  doubtless  be 
adopted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PATRICK   T.   CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent. 


STATISTICAL  DATA  REGARDINa  THE 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

FOR  FURTHER  DATA  THE  READER  IS  REFERRED 

TO  THE  ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1931 


NUMBER  OF  CALLS  FOR  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 


1930-31 


Total 


Kinder- 
garten 


Elemen- 
tary 


Inter- 
mediate 


High 
Schools 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Number  of  calls  in  year. 


8,797 


1.143 


1,248 


1,622         3,977 


807 


Number  of  calls  in 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April .... 

May 

June 


1,030 

48 

834 

66 

1,021 

127 

1,034 

83 

1,332 

139 

859 

76 

956 

104 

700 

49 

570 

70 

461 

45 

572 
445 
558 
525 
489 
351 
386 
238 
231 
182 


167 
147 
149 
195 
243 
174 
192 
167 
93 
95 


144 

96 

78 

92 

220 

148 

133 

149 

91 

97 


99 

80 

109 

139 

241 

110 

141 

97 

85 

42 


SOURCE   OF   STUDENTS   AT   TEACHERS   COLLEGE 
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245 

14 

13 

30 

11 

40 

20 

8 

25 

28 

17 

17 

22 

34 

1926 

68 

203 

271 

10 

9 

25 

10 

68 

24 

16 

23 

32 

20 

7 

27 

0 

1927 

58 

186 

244 

8 

6 

34 

1 

55 

18 

5 

26 

27 

18 

6 

40 

0 

1928 

71 

184 

255 

14 

7 

32 

14 

52 

33 

6 

21 

29 

8 

5 

34 

0 

1929 

52 

148 

200 

14 

4 

31 

6 

42 

22 

5 

15 

22 

6 

2 

31 

0 
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0 
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1 

14 

5 
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29 

0 

10 

21 

1 

1 

9 

18 
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STATISTICS   ON   TEACHERS'   COURSES   1930-31 


CODRSE 


s 
1 

a 
W 
"a 

c 
c 

«-  o 

36 

21 

37 

22 

20 

14 

79 

61 

120 

90 

86 

72 

83 

71 

20 

19 

27 

24 

24 

23 

28 

27 

44 

36 

21 

16 

44 

37 

69 

49 

44 

28 

81 

72 

109 

96 

26 

15 

45 

38 

14 

9 

62 

49 

33 

27 

90 

71 

138 

124 

34 

24 

136 

114 

37 

32 

39 

24 

74 

65 

18 

6 

120 

91 

XI 

B 

5  M 
I.  <u 


o  b  n 
^■^^ 

q  0)  4, 

P-c 

s^ 

93.1 

21 

94.2 

20 

89 

14 

87 

55 

96 

81 

95.6 

69 

93.6 

68 

95 

17 

92.8 

23 

92.2 

23 

95 

27 

93 

32 

94 

15 

92 

37 

91 

92 

31 

96 

35 

92.3 

107 

92.2 

20 

93 

35 

68 

8 

95 

50 

91 

21 

94.4 

74 

93.1 

123 

96 

24 

95 

111 

31 

96 

27 

91 

69 

95 

5 

94.1 

93 

Biology 

Constitutional  Problems  in  U.  S.  Government. 

Lip  Reading 

Recent  Non-Fiction 

Art  Appreciation 

Intermediate  School  Mathematics 

Intermediate  School  Mathematics 

Reading  of  German  Fiction 

Teaching  the  Sub-Normal  Child 


Correlation  of  .Academic  Subjects  with  Shop  .Activi- 
ties in  Glades  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  Elementary. .  . 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics 

Physical  Education  for  Women  ...    

Italian  II 

Problems  of  the  Senior  High  School 

The  Romantic  Composers 

Problems  in  Political  Geography 

Psychology  of  Primary  School  Subjects 

English 

French  Phonetics 

Educational  Psychology 

Vocational  Guidance 

Roman  History 

Administration  and  Supervision 

General  Science 


Manufacturing  Regions  of  the  United  States,  their 
Markets,  Domestic  and  Foreign 


Principles  and  Practices  of  Visual  Education . 

Seminar:   United  States  History 

Health  Education 

Topics  in  General  Matliematics . 

Educational  Sociology .  . 
Commercial  Education . 
History  of  the  West 


26.2 
25.3 
18 
74 
105 
74 
73 
19 
26.71 

23.1 
27 
41 

17.5 
37 
64 
33 
77 
102 
20.6 
41 
12 
52 
27 
71 

127 

26 
125 

32 

27 

70 
8.1 
105 


24.4 
23.8 
16 

65 

98 

70.6 

69 

18 

24.79 

21.3 
25.67 
38 
16.5 
35 
58 
31 
75 
94.3 
19.0 
38 
8 
49 
25 
67 

121 

25 
121 

31 

26 

64 
7.7 

93.3 


26 
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STATISTICS   ON    TEACHER'S   COURSES   1930-31— Concluded 


Course 


u 

c 

c 

bC 

s 

£ 

<u 

H 

u  o 

x>0 

C3 

C  +3 

3  1* 

H 

is 

66 

57 

66 

39 

51 

31 

60 

54 

30 

26 

20 

18 

52 

45 

41 

28 

81 

60 

16 

14 

46 

39 

23 

22 

110 

76 

32 

31 

23 

17 

50 

37 

20 

16 

18 

13 

46 

30 

E 


bCaJ 


. 

a 

0)^^^ 

c  c 

(U  <u 
OS 

fe*^ 

^so 

ct 

'^. 

94 

53 

87 

47 

95 

32 

93 

56 

97.6 

26 

94.7 

18 

42 

98.7 

28 

94 

57 

94.3 

14 

90.6 

34 

93 

22 

93.8 

95 

94 

30 

96 

17 

93 

34 

95 

16 

93 

13 

93 

30 

84 

z 


Problems  of  General  Science 

Seventeenth  Century  EngLsh  Literature  . 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Intermediate  Schools 

Educational  Psychology 

Character  Education 

Athletics  and  Games,  Boys  and  Girls 

General  Chemistry 

Epochal  History  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 

Johnson  and  His  Circle 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Elementary  Manual  Train- 
ing 

Problems  in  Teaching  of  Trigonometry 

Intermediate  School  Problems 

Teaching  of  Immigrants 

Art:  Representation 

Spanish  Prose  Literature. 

Art  Design 

An  Approach  to  Harmony 

Elementary  School  Problems 

Teaching  of  Reading  in  Grades  Above  The  Second, 


61 

47 

41 

54 

27 

19 

49 

32 

66.8 

15 

42 

19.5 

88 

31i 

20 

41 

18 

13 

36 


56 

41 

39 

50 

24 

18 

98.9 

30 

63 

14.5 

39 

18.3 

83 

30.28 

17 

39 

17 

12 

30 


30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

15-1 

15-1 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

15-1 

30 

30 

30 
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SCHOOL   GARDENS,    SCHOOL   YEAR   1929-30 
(1930  Garden  Season) 


Location  of  School  Gardens 


Number 

of 
Teachers 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Average 

Daily 
Attend- 


Average 
Number 
Enrolled 


Home 
Gardens 


Agassiz  (24  Eliot  Street).  . 

Bennett 

Bowditch 

Deerfield  Street 

Elbridge  Smith 

Florence  Nightingale 

Grover  Cleveland 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

John  B.  O'Reilly 

John  Cheverus 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

John  Winthrop 

Longfellow 

Lowell  (Paul  Gore  Street) . 

Mary  Hemenway 

Morrison 

Norfolk  House  (Dillaway) 
Prendergast  Preventorium 

Roger  Wolcott 

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Robert  Treat  Paine 

Sarah  Greenwood 

Teachers  College 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Washington  Allston 

Washington  Irving 

William  E.  Channing 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. . . 
William  E.  Russell 


35 
43 
24 
50 
50 
45 
15 
16 
7 
32 
25 
50 
24 
65 
74 
20 
100 
40 
15 
20 
33 
15 
50 
46 
42 
25 
13 
30 
34 


25 
17 
11 
33 
19 
37 
12 
12 

6 
24 
14 
29 
21 
25 
55 
15 
48 

8 
13 
14 
19 
10 
46 
34 
30 
15 
10 
15 


30 
41 
20 
40 
28 
40 
15 
14 
7 
30 
21 
35 
25 
55 
65 
20 
90 
25 
15 
17 
26 
15 
50 
38 
40 
20 
13 
22 
30 


89 

543 

0 

105 

65 

325 

0 

0 

0 

153 

408 

167 

150 

164 

74 

0 

100 

0 

250 

390 

40 

160 

0 

222 

70 

764 

250 

0 

260 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Playground  Division  —  Children's  Corners  on  Parks 


Name  of  Platground 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


Number  of 

Different 

Children  on 

Playground 


Almont 

Arthur  McLean 

Billings  Field 

Brookside 

Charlestown 

Charlestown  Heights. . . . 

Christopher  J.  Lee 

Columbus  Park 

Fallon  Field 

Father  Buckley 

Fenway 

Franklin  Field 

Frederic  D.  Emmons. . . . 

George  H.  Walker 

James  F.  Healey 

James  L.  Cronin 

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

John  A.  Doherty 

John  F.  Holland 

John  J.  Connolly 

John  H.  L.  Noyes 

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr. . .  . 

John  Winthrop 

Lester  J.  Rotch 

Long  Island 

Matthew  J.  Sweeney. . .  . 

McConnell  Park 

Mission  Hill 

Orchard  Park 

Portsmouth  Street 

Prendergast  Camp 

Readville  Park 

Ripley 

Rogers  Park 

Ronan  Park 

Shawmut 

Stanley  H.  Ringer 


125 

175 

125 

250 

85 

150 

125 

200 

75 

125 

75 

150 

85 

130 

125 

160 

125 

200 

SO 

140 

100 

125 

200 

350 

50 

100 

130 

225 

100 

175 

110 

170 

75 

90 

100 

150 

150 

200 

125 

200 

50 

100 

150 

250 

130 

250 

60 

80 

100 

100 

150 

200 

100 

375 

175 

250 

110 

140 

180 

280 

100 

100 

100 

150 

120 

180 

110 

180 

170 

330 

100 

130 

175 

350 

APPENDIX  29 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  —  Conc/urfed 


Name  of  Playground 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


Number  of 

Different 

Children  on 

Playground 


Aincent  Cutillo 

Wachusett 

Washington  Park 

West  Third  Street 

William  E.  Carter 

William  Eustis 

William  F.  Smith 

William  H.  Garvey 

William  J.  Barry 

World  War  Memorial 

Health  Units 

Charlestown 

East  Boston 

North  End 

West  End 


75 

100 

110 

80 

60 

125 

130 

135 

50 

50 


150 
125 
150 
110 
100 
175 
190 
170 
100 
100 


150 

250 

200 

350 

50 

100 

125 

250 

DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION - 

SCHOOLYARDS 


PLAYGROUND    DIVISION 


Name  of  Playground 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Number  of 

Different 

Children  on 

Playground 

Alexander  Hamilton 

110 
140 
130 
125 

50 
100 
130 
150 
100 
100 

75 
125 
125 

80 
200 

180 
200 

Benedict  Fenwick 

Boston  Clerical 

Bowdoin 

C.C.Perkins 

Choate  Burnham. 

Comins 

Copley 

C.  T.  Bulfinch 

Cudworth 

200 
150 
70 
125 
200 
250 
200 
150 
100 

Curtis  Guild . . 

175 

Cyrus  Alger 

140 

Damon 

150 

Daniel  Webster 

3rjO 

30 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  —  PLAYGROUND    DIVLSION 
SCHOOLYARDS  —  Continued 


Name  of  Playground 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


Number  of 

Different 

Children  on 

Playground 


Edmund  P.  Tileston  .  . 

Elbridge  Smith 

Elihu  Greenwood 

Ellen  H.  Richards .  . 

EUis  MendeU 

Emerson 

Everett 

Fairmount 

Farragut 

Florence  Nightingale. . 

Franklin 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  .  . 

Frothingham 

Hancock 

Harbor  View 

Harriet  Baldwin .... 
Helen  F.  Burgess. .    . 
Henry  Abrahams. 
Henry  Grew.  . 

HiUside 

Hobart  Street 

Horace  Mann. 

HuU 

Ira  AUen 

James  A.  Garfield.     .  . 

James  Otis 

John  D.  Philbrick  .  . 
John  J.  Williams .  .  . 

John  Marshall 

Joseph  Tuckerman.  .  .  . 

Joshua  Bates 

Lafayette 

Lucretia  Crocker . 
Martin  Milmore. . .  . 

Mather 

Mayhew 

Michael  J.  Perkins 


70 
105 
100 

90 
100 
200 

80 

85 
100 
120 

75 
100 

40 
125 
125 

95 

50 
125 

75 
125 

75 
125 

90 

75 
190 

75 
125 

75 
170 
110 

75 
140 
125 

75 

90 
100 
125 


100 
170 
150 
130 
150 
350 
120 
125 
200 
185 
125 
125 

75 
250 
220 
115 

90 
200 
125 
165 
110 
175 
135 
150 
295 
125 
175 

90 
300 
150 
125 
160 
200 
125 
135 
150 
150 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  —  PLAYGROUND    DIVISION- 
SCHOOLYARDS  —  Concluded 


Name  or  Playground 


Average 
Daily 

Attendance 


Number  of 

Different 

Children  of 

Playground 


Morrison 
Nathan  Hale.  . 

Old  Baker 

Oliver  H.  Perry .  . 
Patrick  Lyndon  .  . 
Philip  H.  Slieridan. . 

Phineas  Rates 

Plummer 

Prescott 

Quincy 

Quiney  E.  Dickerman.  . 
Randall  G.  Morris. . 

Rice 

Richard  C.  Humphreys . 
Richard  Olney .  .  . 

Robert  Swan 

Roger  Wolcott 

Roxbury  Health  Unit. .  . 

Samuel  Adams 

Samuel  G.  Howe.  .  . 

Stephen  M.  Weld 

Stoughton 

Thomas  Gardner 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Trescott 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Washington 

WendeU  PhiUips 

William  Bacon 

William  Blackstone. 

William  Bradford 

William  E.  Channing.  .  . 

William  E.  Russell 

William  Eustis 

William  H.  Kent..  .. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison . 
Winchell 


240 
100 
125 

75 
125 
125 
100 
200 
100 

80 
150 

75 

60 
130 

75 
125 
160 
175 

60 
110 
125 
100 
125 

80 
125 
100 
125 

50 

90 
100 
125 

75 

80 

80 
125 
150 

75 


260 
130 
200 
125 
175 
250 
150 
300 
200 
125 
280 
125 
120 
200 
125 
190 
240 
275 
150 
140 
200 
140 
170 
110 
200 
175 
300 
100 
120 
250 
165 
125 
135 
125 
177 
200 
150 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  NUMBER  OF  BOYS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SIX 
GRADE,  ELEMENTARY'  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  — 
1931 


B.ASEB.\LL 

Team 
Total 

Schools 

(;h.\des 

Certificates 
Awarded 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Total 

Abraham  Lincoln .  . 

38 

35 

62 

30 

30 

195 

14 

50 

Agassiz 

77 

71 

86 

115 

102 

451 

35 

100 

Bennett . 

60 

33 

72 

74 

25 

264 

19 

40 

Blackinton 

36 

22 

25 

48 

39 

170 

13 

74 

Bigelow 

44 

52 

47 

51 

69 

44 

297 

18 

Bunker  Hill . 

25 

30 

25 

30 

110 

9 

50 

Chapman 

65 
45 
60 

70 
60 
60 

70 
60 
60 

205 
155 
330 

15 
15 
22 

Charles  Sumner 

Christopher  Gibson ... 

75 

75 

60 

Comins 

48 
24 
22 

48 
24 
46 

40 
36 
62 

74 

78 

285 

84 

248 

30 

7 

21 

36 

Damon . 

36 

Dearborn . 

42 

56 

60 

Donald  McKay 

156 

127 

101 

384 

30 

Dudley 

82 

61 

101 

76 

77 

397 

14 

74 

Dwight 

60 

50 

60 

30 

50 

270 

12 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. .                                    

28 

33 
20 

74 
44 

135 
181 

14 
15 

50 

Edward  Everett ....              

65 

52 

80 

Elihu  Greenwood.  . 

20 
70 
97 
80 
27 

20 
75 
110 
90 
36 

20 

74 

101 

90 

48 

60 
219 
308 
260 
111 
300 

6 
20 
15 
17 
10 
25 

40 

Eliot 

75 

Emerson 

60 

EmilyA.  Fifield 

60 

Fairmount 

36 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

120 

120 

60 

50 

Francis  Parkman 

30 

25 

30 

30 

30 

145 

14 

50 

Frederic  \V.  Lincoln.  .                                    

40 
15 

35 
20 

30 
45 

105 
190 

11 
13 

Frothingham 

45 

65 

25 

Gilbert  Stuart 

37 

35 

48 

49 

27 

196 

16 

60 

Grover  Cleveland .                          

84 
37 

96 
62 

96 

276 
185 

23 
10 

45 

Harvard 

35 

25 

26 

24 

Henry  Grew 

20 
40 

38 
32 

50 
25 

108 

97 

269 

348 

10 

0 

14 

26 

24 

50 

Henry  L.  Pierce.  .                                               . 

97 
68 

92 
70 

70 

75 

Hugh  O'Brien 

65 

78 

67 

85 

STATISTICAL  DATA 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  NUMBER  OF  BOYS  P\RTICIP  VTING  IN  SIX 
GRADE,  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  — 
1931  — Continued 


Schools 


Baseball 


IV       V       VI      VII      VIII       IX      Total 


Team 
Total 


Certificates 
Awarded 


John  A.  Andrew 

John  Cheverus 

Jefferson 

John  Marshall.  .  . 

John  Winthrop 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  .  . 
Julia  Ward  Howe 

Lewis 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Mather 

Mary  Hemenway ,  . . 

Martin 

Michelangelo 

Minot 

Oliver  H.  Perry 

Oliver  W.  Holmes. . . 

Phillips  Brooks 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Robert  T.  Paine.  .  . 

Roger  Wolcott 

Rochambeau 

Samuel  Adams 

Sarah  Greenwood 

Sherwin 

Solomon  Lewenberg. 
Theodore  Lyman .  .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Thomas  Gardner.  .  . 


30 


30 
55 
15 
36 
101 
74 
96 
50 
40 

72 
53 
30 


51 

27 

75 
18 
50 
28 
60 
80 
25 

125 
44 

110 
75 
40 

63 
58 
48 


58 

45 

285 

18 

27 

32 

32 

170 

14 

24 

17 

93 

9 

34 

133 
167 

10 
15 

45 

48 

130 

120 

80 

330 

258 

30 
19 

95 

80 

70 

285 
121 

16 
10 

42 

37 

204 

16 

65 

60 

352 

29 

55 

69 

38 

162 

13 

30 

30 

130 

10 

100 

125 

100 

325 

14 

54 

38 

236 

16 

28 

24 

141 

12 

160 

180 

180 

520 

28 

90 

75 

300 

20 

18 

18 

72 

8 

20 

30 

100 

98 

9 

7 

80 

70 

310 

16 

80 

50 

50 

275 
97 
336 
158 
300 
175 

27 
8 
27 
11 
24 
13 

40 

40 

220 

11 

120 

120 

50 

290 
222 

19 
14 

105 

103 

64 

417 
108 

30 
10 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  NUMBEH  OF  BOYS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SIX 
GRADE,  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  — 
1931  —  Concluded 


Schools 


Baseball 


VII 


VIIl 


IX 


Total 


Team 
Total 


Certificates 
Awarded 


Thomas  N.  Hart. .  . 

Trescott 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. . .  . 

Warren 

Washington 

Washington  AUston  . 
Washington  In'ing. 

Wendell  Phillips 

William  B.  Rogers.  . 
William  E.  Russell 

William  H.  Taft 

William  L.  Garrison. 


150 

106 

32 

80 


45 
120 


30 
143 


161 


185 

15 

75 

340 

21 

50 

307 

12 

57 

202 

15 

36 

320 

26 

60 

202 

20 

343 

25 

50 

134 

9 

320 

21 

70 

102 

12 

75 

4S9 

26 

76 

193 

14 

50 

STATISTICAL  DATA 
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NUMBERS  PARTICIPATING   IN  ATHLETICS  AND   GAMES,  TEACHERS    COLLEGE, 
HIGH,  LATIN  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS  —  1930-31 


Schools 


Intramural 


Girls 


Boys 


Inter- 
School 


Boys 


Total 


Teachers  College 

Public  Latin  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Chariestown  High  School .... 

Dorchester  High  —  Boys 

Dorchester  High  —  Girls 

East  Boston  High 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
High  School  of  Commerce ... 

Hyde  Park  High 

Jamaica  Plain  High 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roxbury  Memorial  — ■  Boys  . . 
Roxbury  Memorial  —  Girls  . . 

South  Boston  High 

Boston  Trade  School 


Totals . 


771 
220 
391 


1.321 
400 


345 
596 


634 

487 


1,029 


6.759 


587 


320 
254 
843 


191 
743 


630 
241 
127 
1,097 
280 


189 
349 

5,851 


140 


150 
117 
150 


283 

488 


134 
240 
195 
203 
138 


160 
293 

2.691 


565 

727 
771 
590 
762 
993 

1,321 
874 

1,231 
345 
596 
764 

1,115 
809 

1,300 
418 

1,029 
349 
642 

15,301 


STATISTICAL  DATA 
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REPORT    ON    PHYSICAL    EXAMINATIONS  —  SCHOOL    YEAR— 1930-31 


Elementary 

and 

Intermediate 

Districts 

Trade 

.Scliools 

Teachers 

College. 

Latin,  lligh 

and 

Clerical 

Schools 

Total 

101,231 
38,778 
62,453 

2,799 
9,527 

852 
443 
392 

3,194 
375 

1,786 
144 
450 

1,541 
768 
773 

20 
143 

33 
9 

39 
83 

8 
42 

2 
31 

27,083 

9,637 

17,446 

179 
1,159 

277 
130 
387 
822 

53 
689 

12 
121 

129,855 

49,183 

80,672 

Defects  as  follows: 

Defective  nasal  brpathiiii; 

Defective  tonsils 

Heart: 

Organic 

Possible 

Skin 

Malnutrition 

2,998 
10,829 

1,162 
582 
818 

4,099 
436 

2,517 

158 

602 

Totals 

Defective  teeth 

19,962 
26,529 

410 
352 

3,829 
6,160 

24,201 
33,041 

46,491 

762 

9,989 

57,242 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  NURSE  ASSIGNED  TO  THE 
CERTIFICATING  OFFICE  —  1930-31 

Assisted  school  physician  with 

physicial  examinations 

inspections 

Certificates 

granted  .  

refused     

Inspections 

hair 

teeth 

Consultations  wit  h 

pupils 

teachers  

Visits  to  homes 

Hours  assisting  school  physician 

Treatments  given 

Consultations  with 

parents    

social  agencies 

Telephone  conversations  with  hospitals  and  social  agencies     . 

Letters  to  school  nurses 

Number  of  operations 

adenoids 

tonsils 

Pupils  sent  to  Clinics:  First  Visit 

Eye 275 

Ear 36 

Nose  and  throat 105 

Medical Ill 

Surgical  74 

Skin 30 

Dental 515 

1,146 


Totals 

Clothing  and  food  sui)plied  needy  cases. 


2,537 

6,582 

8,714 
405 

7,377 
3,486 

6,995 

1,318 

67 

934 

977 

98 

525 

277 

33 
33 

Re- visit 

239 
27 
28 
56 
26 
16 

331 

723 


STATISTICAL  DATA 
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REPORT     ON    FOLLOW-UP     WORK     BY     SCHOOL     NURSES     ON     PHYSICAL     DEFECTS 
RECOMMENDED   FOR   TREATMENT,    YEAR   ENDING    JUNE   30,    1931 


Treated    by 

Number  of 
Defects 

Defects 

family 
physician 

IIOSl'lTAL 

Total 
I'rcated 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Defective  nasal  breatliiiiK 

1.432 

1,152 

143 

140 

296 

2ol 

830 

Defective  tonsils . 

•1,739 

4,001 

588 

567 

1,146 

1,186 

3,487 

Heart,  organic 

L'7S 

363 

116 

158 

150 

185 

009 

Heart,  possible 

149 

136 

53 

55 

42 

45 

195 

Skin :..... 

98 
1,0C3 

126 
1,816 

16 
346 

46 
544 

59 
364 

49 

585 

170 

Malnutrition 

1,839 

( )rthopedic  defects 

172 

142 

35 

22 

111 

100 

268 

517 
81 

526 

54 

116 
29 

111 

17 

122 
39 

116 
29 

465 

114 

88 

130 

21 

28 

34 

47 

130 

Totals 

8,615 

9,046 

1,463 

1.688 

2,363 

2,593 

8.107 

17, 

561 

3,1 

51 

4,c 

56 

Number  examined:  Boys,  53,541;  giils,  49,834 


SUMMARY   OF   SCHOOL   NURSES'    DAILY   REPORTS 


Number 


Number  of  visits  to  homes 

Number  of  talks  on  hygiene  in  school 

Number  of  consultations  with  teachers 

Number  of  consultations  with  pupils 

Number  of  pupils  hp.ving  adenoids  removed . 
Number  of  pupils  having  tonsils  removed.  . 

Number  of  inspections  of  hair 

Number  of  inspections  of  teeth 

Number  of  treatments  in  school 


40,385 

11,754 

118,470 

216,287 

2,393 

2,575 

717,396 

4.37,651 

48,735 
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PUPILS  ESCORTED   TO   CLINICS   BY    NURSES 


Clinic 


Number       Re-visits 


Eye 

Ear 

Nose  and  throat 

Medical 

Surgical 

Skin 

Totals 


342 
178 
409 
173 
81 


3,065 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  PUPILS  BY  GRADES  —  SCHOOL 

YEAR    1930-31 


Grades 

Number 
Boys 

Number 
Girls 

IX                                                           

1,918 
4,762 
5,169 
5,309 
5,628 
5,617 
5.268 
5,684 
6,133 
4,508 
3,395 
150 

2,309 

VIII                           

4,640 

vii                                   

5,092 

VI                                                   

5,238 

\                    

5,374 

IV                                

5,151 

in                                  

5,126 

II             

5,241 

I                 

5,836 

4,364 

594 

869 

Totals                                

53,541 

49.834 

103 

,375 

STATISTICAL  DATA 
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STATISTICAL  DATA 
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ATTKNDANCK  SCHOOL  CKNTERS  1930-31 


CFN'rrn 

Number  of 
Meetings 

Total 
Attendance 

Average 
Attendance 

Brighton  Srhool  Center 

89 
59 
72 
79 

8,5 
86 
s:5 

St) 
84 
SO 
05 
82 
74 

35,404 
34,576 
51,696 
70,326 
34,612 
67,670 
29,278 
61,263 
62,169 
48,984 
45,109 
()0,561 
43,125 

398 

Charlestowu  High  School  Center 

Dorchester  School  Center 

586 
718 
890 

407 

Fenway  School  Center 

786 

Hyde  Park  High  School  Center 

353 

Michelangelo  School  Center 

Hoxbury  School  Center 

712 
740 
612 

South  Boston  High  School  Center •.  .  . 

Washington  Irving  School  Center 

William  Blackstone  School  Center 

694 
739 
582 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT 


1929.30 


Total  Number  of  Invf.stigations 


68,541 


70,454 


Dlstribution 

Investigations  in  the  day  intermediate  and  day  elementary  school 
(including  1,601  investigations  Sundays  and  evenings) 

Investigations  in  the  Latin,  day  high  and  industrial  schools. .  .  . 

Investigations  in  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  Scliool 

Investigations  in  the  parochial  schools 

Investigations  in  Continuation  School 

Investigations  in  evening  schools 

Investigations  of  employment  cards 

Inspections  of  factories,  workshops,  etc 

Inspections  of  theaters 

Investigations  of  immigrant  cases 

Investigations  of  tuition  cases 

Investigations  of  transfer  of  pupils  to  and  within  Boston 


35,138 

35,816 

14,349 

12,043 

1,188 

1,234 

2,834 

3,387 

3,2.30 

4,644 

2,931 

3,356 

2,285 

2.789 

1,153 

1,315 

344 

415 

211 

282 

115 

60 

4.763 

5.113 
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APPENDIX  — STATISTICAL  DATA 


TESTS   IN   THE   BOSTON   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   1930-31 


Name  of  Test 


Number  of 
Pupils 
Tested 


National  Intelligence  Tests 

Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability 

Kuhlmann-Anderson  InteUigenre  Tests 

Detroit  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test 

Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  B. 

New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  V 

New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  W 

Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  Combinations.  . 

Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test 

Iowa  Placement  Examination 

Modern  Language  Prognosis  Test. 

General  Information  Test 

New  Stanford  Language  Usage  Test,  Form  W. 

Ruch-Cossmann  Biology  Test .... 

Gates  Silent  Reading  Test 

Gates  Primary  Re.ading  Test 

Fractions 

Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 

Simon-Binet  Individual  Intelligence  Test 

Detroit  Primaffy  Intelligence  Test 

Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scales  —  General  Science. 

American  Council  French  Test 

American  Council  Alpha  French  Test 

American  Council  Alpha  Spanish  Test 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test 

Davis  Tests  in  English  Fundamentals 

Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabulary 

Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Composition 

Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Test 


16,876 

9,710 

801 

485 

12,634 

33,698 

5,806 

13,465 

12,800 

400 

50 

8,819 

9,097 

200 

4,000 

316 

1,600 

275 

227 

500 

225 

300 

1,200 

600 

500 

1.725 

6,100 

1,600 

850 


i^p 


